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Introduction 


WHEN  William  Penn  met  with  the  Indians  to  seal  his  famous  treaty 
of  peace,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  was  a bright-eyed,  slender 
man  in  his  thirties.  Once  when  he  was  a guest  of  honor  at  an  Indian 
corn  festival,  the  young  braves  showed  off  their  skill  in  running  and  jumping. 
Quickly,  the  lithe  governor  whipped  off  his  coat  and  outran  the  Indians,  who 
were  delighted  by  his  speed  and  grace.  One  Quaker  lady  who  witnessed  the 
race  remembered  Penn  as  “the  handsomest  liveliest  gentleman  I ever  saw.” 
It  is  this  image  of  the  young  and  energetic  William  Penn  which  Miss  Janet 
de  Coux  has  portrayed  in  her  statue  of  him,  sculptured  for  the  William  Penn 
Memorial  Museum  in  Harrisburg. 

It  was  the  American  artist  Benjamin  West,  never  knowing  Penn,  who 
many  years  after  the  Quaker’s  death  painted  him  as  a dumpy,  fat,  middle- 
aged  man,  fixing  the  mistaken,  but  widely  held  image  of  Penn. 

We  often  think  of  William  Penn  as  a plaster  saint  and  forget  that,  in 
reality,  he  was  thoroughly  human.  As  a young  man  he  was  fond  of  elaborate 
clothes.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  fashionable  French  pantaloons,  and 
he  usually  carried  a sword.  Not  only  did  he  wear  the  weapon  as  an  ornament, 
he  was  expert  in  its  use,  and  once,  in  France,  became  involved  in  a sword 
fight.  He  loved  horses  and  military  excitement  and  for  a while  considered 
becoming  a soldier. 

After  he  became  a Quaker,  Penn  always  wore  simple  grey  clothes — 
side-laced  knee  breeches  and  collarless  jackets — but  his  suits  were  made  of 
the  finest  cloth  by  the  most  fashionable  London  tailors.  Unhealthy  conditions 
during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London  caused  much  of  his  hair  to 
fall  out,  and  as  a result  he  wore  hairpieces — usually  ordering  four  a year 
at  the  considerable  sum  of  twenty  dollars  each. 

Not  only  did  Penn  dress  well,  he  also  lived  on  a grand  scale.  The  homes 
he  chose  were  large,  and  he  hired  many  servants  for  them.  Guests  were 
always  numerous — and  any  Quaker  could  find  refuge  under  his  roof.  Penn, 
who  was  far  from  being  a bluenose,  enjoyed  good  wines.  One  of  the  first 
dependencies  built  at  Pennsbury  Manor  was  a brewhouse  for  making  beer. 

Twice  married,  Penn  was  the  devoted  father  of  a large  family,  and  he  had 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  fatherhood  in  every  age,  children  who  would  not 
behave  well.  His  son  Billy  was  especially  troublesome:  an  extravagant  weak- 
ling, he  ran  up  enormous  debts,  which  his  father  had  to  pay;  he  eventually 
ran  off  to  France,  deserting  his  wife  and  children  and  putting  the  burden  of 
their  support  upon  his  father. 


Interestingly,  William  Penn,  the  epitome  of  the  man  of  peace,  was  the 
son  of  a warrior.  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn.  Despite  his  family’s  privileged 
position,  the  experiences  of  his  boyhood  served  to  strengthen  him  for  the 
trials  he  would  undergo  in  adulthood.  In  those  unsettled  times  a military 
leader  was  handsomely  rewarded  when  a battle  was  won  and  often  impri- 
soned when  he  suffered  a defeat.  William  Penn  never  knew  what  the  next 
day  would  bring  for  his  father  and  his  family.  He  learned  to  live  with  the  kind 
of  uncertainty  he  would  encounter  at  times  as  a Quaker — uncertainty  as  to 
whether  tomorrow  would  bring  freedom  or  prison. 

His  faith  cost  Penn  much.  He  disappointed  his  family,  who  envisioned 
him  an  important  courtier  and  perhaps  an  ambassador;  he  was  imprisoned 
on  several  occasions,  and  he  suffered  the  scorn  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  religious  beliefs,  however,  gave  him  strength  to  bear  up  under  all  these 
adversities. 

Penn  was  a man  of  vision;  but  vision  alone  does  not  explain  the  success 
of  his  lifework.  His  spirituality  was  re-enforced  with  a sure  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  methods.  During  his  lifetime  many  Quakers  denounced 
Penn  for  the  amount  of  time  he  spent  hobnobbing  with  the  aristocracy  and 
in  the  company  of  the  king.  He  replied  simply  that  it  never  hurt  “to  have  a 
friend  at  court.” 

It  was  the  friendship  of  several  aristocrats  and  the  feeling  of  trust  he 
inspired  in  royalty  which  allowed  him  to  aid  oppressed  English  Quakers  and 
to  obtain  the  charter  for  Pennsylvania,  enabling  him  to  establish  his  “Holy 
Experiment.” 

Penn’s  true  greatness  lay  in  his  dedication  to  the  freedom  of  conscience 
and  in  his  ability  to  apply  great  concepts  to  the  problems  of  society.  He  was 
not  merely  a great  Quaker,  he  was  a great  human  being. 
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The  Grandfather 


GILES  PENN,  William  Penn’s  grandfather,  was  born  into  England’s  minor 
country  gentry  and  made  the  sea  his  career.  Rising  to  be  captain  of  several 
merchant  vessels,  he  never  obtained  his  coveted  commission  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  Determined  that  his  son  should  succeed  where  he  had  failed,  he 
took  the  boy  aboard  ship  and  trained  him  in  seamanship. 


The  Father,  His  Son| 


ADMIRAL  SIR  WILLIAM  PENN 

was  the  son  of  the  rugged  Giles 
and  Joan  Cilbeart.  Penn  had  a 
brilliant  and  meteoric  career. 
Twenty-three  years  old  when  his 
son  William  was  born,  he  was 
already  master  of  his  first  ship  and 
a captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Par- 
liament gave  him  the  unique  title 
General  of  the  Seas,  and  King 
Charles  II  knighted  him  and  ap- 
pointed him  a Naval  Commissioner. 

The  Admiral  was  as  ambitious 
for  his  son  as  his  father  had  been 
for  him.  He  envisioned  William  as 
an  influential  courtier.  Violently 
opposed  to  his  son’s  becoming  a 
Quaker,  Penn  could  forsee  nothing 
but  ruin  for  William.  Always  a 
devoted  father,  he  now  threatened 
to  disinherit  his  son,  and  once  he 
even  drove  him  from  his  house. 
Only  the  pleas  of  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet jaspar  Penn,  caused  him  to 
relent. 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  1670, 
however,  he  became  reconciled  to 
William’s  beliefs  and  on  his  death- 
bed admonished,  “Son,  let  nothing 
in  the  world  tempt  you  to  wrong 
your  conscience” 


3nd  a Famous  Chronicler 


THE  ROYAL  CHARLES  (above)  was 
Admiral  Sir  William  Penn’s  flagship 
during  the  Dutch  naval  war  (1665- 
1667).  In  1665,  twenty-one-year-old 
William  Penn  served  as  his  father’s 
courier  aboard  this  vessel. 


SAMUEL  PEPYS  (right)  (1633-1703), 
a clerk  in  the  navy  offices,  kept  the 
most  famous  diary  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. A neighbor  of  the  Penns  when 
they  lived  in  London,  he  reveals  in  his 
diary  many  insights  into  their  family 
life.  He  recorded  the  Admiral’s  con- 
cern with  William’s  religious  and  social 
conversion. 


The  Education 
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WILLIAM’S  EDUCATION  was  be-f 
gun  by  his  mother,  who  taught  ’^ 
him  the  alphabet.  At  six,  he  was 
sent  to  Chigwell  where  the  school 
day  lasted  from  7:00  A.M.  to  5:00  ^ 
P.M.,  daily  except  Sunday.  With 
his  amazing  memory,  William^' 
found  Creek  and  Latin  easy,  but^^' 
spelling  difficult.  " 


CHIGWELL  SCHOOL  was  known 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  England, 
and  perhaps  this  factor  influenced 
the  Admiral  to  buy  the  nearby 
country  house,  Wanstead,  into 
which  the  Penns  moved  when 
William  was  three.  The  father  was 
anxious  for  his  son  to  obtain  the 
classical  education  he  himself  had 
missed.  After  he  left  Chigwell  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  tutored 
privately  until  he  entered  Oxford. 


IWTKKIOR  OK  CniGWKI,  L SCHOOL. 


of  a Gentleman 


XFORD  UNIVERSITY  is  com- 
ssed  of  several  colleges,  and  at 
icteen  William  enrolled  in  aristo- 
:atic  Christ  Church.  Rebelling 
i,ainst  what  he  considered  hypoc- 
he  was  expelled  for  refusing 
I attend  compulsory  Anglican 
^apel.  Ironically,  years  later,  he 
ijjght  for  the  academic  freedom 
3|  Oxford’s  Magdalen  College, 
rlung  Penn  continued  his  educa- 
:ln  at  the  liberal  Huguenot  acad- 
j|iy  at  Saumur  in  Southern  France. 

i' 
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i4COLN’S  INN,  one  of  England’s 
tat  law  schools,  is  the  institution 
twhich  Penn  completed  his  for- 
ll  education.  He  thoroughly  en- 
Jed  studying  the  law  and  made 
|)d  use  of  his  legal  knowledge. 


A Refuge  in  Ireland 


IRELAND,  where  England’s  rulers  rewarded  their  supporters  with  estates, 
provided  refuge  for  the  Penns  in  times  of  political  upheaval.  During  one 
sojourn  there,  William  had  a taste  of  military  life,  serving  as  a captain  in 
a force  that  put  down  a mutiny  against  the  King  by  a garrison  stationed  at 
Carrickfergus.  Young  Penn  even  considered  an  army  career,  and  probably 
at  this  period  had  his  portrait  painted  in  armor. 


SHANACARRY  CASTLE,  set  amidst  eight  square  miles  of  lush  farmland  and 
tenant  houses,  was  King  Charles  M’s  reward  to  Admiral  Penn.  His  Majesty 
had  previously  confiscated  it  from  a Cromwell  supporter,  and  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  legal  papers  defending  the  Penn  title  to  the  estate  was  given 
to  William. 


Ideas  that  Shapedc 


GEORGE  FOX,  the  founder  of  the  Quaker  faith,  had 
great  spiritual  strength  and  a keen  interest  in 
America,  Under  the  aegis  of  an  Irish  Friend, 
Thomas  Loe,  William  Penn  had  already  been  con- 
verted to  the  Quaker  faith  before  he  met  Fox. 
Penn’s  writings  reveal  that  the  older  Quaker,  a 
former  shoemaker’s  apprentice,  had  a great  in- 
fluence on  him.  Before  Fox  died  in  1691,  almost 
his  last  words  were  "William,  mind  poor  Friends  in 
America.’’  (Seen  here  are  two  representations  of 
Fox.) 
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Great  Man's  Vision 


ALGERNON  SIDNEY  (1622-1683)  was  eventually  beheaded  because  he 
believed  that  England  should  be  a democracy.  His  ideals  strongly  influenced 
Penn  and  were  reflected  in  the  government  established  for  Pennsylvania. 
Sidney’s  nephew,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  a friend  of  William 
and  a powerful  courtier,  helped  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  obtain  the  royal 
grant  to  his  American  colony. 


Imprisonment,  a 


TOWER  OF  LONDON  was  England’s  most  dreaded  political  prison.  Penn’s 
father  had  been  sent  there  by  Cromwell  for  alleged  royalist  sympathies. 
William,  himself,  later  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  his  religious  beliefs, 
was  put  in  a dank  cell  and  kept  in  solitary  confinement.  Years  later,  after 
james  II  was  deposed,  Penn,  who  had  been  one  of  the  King’s  most  trusted 
advisors,  was  again  imprisoned,  this  time  by  England’s  new  rulers,  who  felt 
that  the  Quaker  was  scheming  to  have  james  restored  to  the  throne. 


Family  Custom 


NEWGATE  PRISON  was  an  infamous  institution  for  criminals  and  debtors 
Penn  was  once  imprisoned  here;  his  crime,  speaking  at  a Quaker  meeting 


The  Scholar 


WILLIAM  PENN’S  BOOK  PLATE 

proudly  displayed  his  coat  of  arms. 
Penn  was  an  avid  reader  and  main- 
tained a large  library. 


NO  CROSS,  NO  CROWN  is  Penn’s 
most  famous  book.  Actually  he  used 
the  title  twice,  once  as  the  title  of  a 
tract  he  wrote  while  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  of  London  and  again  twelve 
years  later  when  he  composed  the  more 
renowned  volume. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  W.  PENN’S  TRAV- 
AILS IN  HOLLAND  AND  GERMANY 

was  the  title  given  to  the  printed  ver- 
sion of  his  “Journal  of  my  Travels  in 
Holland  and  Germany,’’  which  was 
written  in  1677,  and  which  described 
a missionary  tour  through  those  coun- 
tries. 
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A Quaker 


CULI  PENN  was  a beautiful  blond  girl  in  her  mid-twenties  when  she  married. 
Like  her  husband,  she  was  a sincerely  dedicated  Quaker.  He  referred  to  her 
as,  “My  wife,  friend,  companion,  a second  self.”  Her  mother’s  illness  kept 
her  from  accompanying  Penn  on  his  first  trip  to  Pennsylvania  and  she  died 
before  the  second. 


Soulmate 


KING  JOHN'S  FARM  was  the  house  in  which  William  Penn  and  Culielma 
Maria  Springett  were  married  on  April  4,  1672.  Forty-six  guests  were 
present,  including  Penn’s  mother  and  brother  Richard  and  Culi  Penn’s 
devout  Quaker  mother  and  stepfather,  Sir  Isaac  and  Lady  Pennington.  Culi’s 
father.  Sir  William  Springett,  was  only  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  was 
killed  fighting  on  the  Puritan  side  in  the  English  Civil  War. 
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KING  CHARLES  M’S  GRANT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  was  for 

him  an  inexpensive  method  of  repaying  a loan  of  16,000 
pounds  from  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn.  To  William  Penn, 
however,  the  gift  of  the  Charter  marked  the  end  of  his  long 
search  for  a haven  for  persecuted  Quakers.  Long  interested 
in  America,  Penn  had  already  acquired  a proprietary  interest 
in  West  New  Jersey  in  1675.  The  Royal  Charter  giving  Penn 
the  land  between  Lord  Baltimore’s  province  of  Maryland  and 
the  Duke  of  York’s  province  of  New  York  was  signed  by 
King  Charles  II  on  March  4,  1681,  and  officially  proclaimed 
on  April  2.  The  King  insisted  on  naming  the  land  “Pennsyl- 
vania” in  honor  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn.  Soon  after 
receiving  the  Charter,  Penn  appointed  his  cousin  William 
Markham  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  sent  him  to 
take  possession  of  the  new  colony. 


The  First  Journei 


PENN  ARRIVED  IN  AMERICA  in  October,  1682,  going  ashore  from  his 
ship  the  “Welcome”  first  at  New  Castle,  Delaware.  The  first  time  he  actu- 
ally touched  Pennsylvania  soil  was  when  he  landed  at  the  Swedish  settle- 
ment of  Upland,  which  he  renamed  Chester.  From  this  town,  he  proceeded 
up  the  Delaware  River  by  barge  to  the  new  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  greeted  by  earlier  arrivals  and  Indians.  During  this  first  visit  to  his 
Province,  Penn  called  the  first  General  Assembly  and  co-operated  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Second  Frame  of  Government,  which  amended  the  more 
famous  First  Frame  of  Government,  which  he  had  written  in  England.  Penn 
returned  to  Britain  in  1684. 


PENN’S  FIRST  ARRIVAL  IN  AMERICA,  AT  NEW  CASTLE,  DELAWARE, 

1682 


the  New  Colon/ 


PENN’S  LANDING  AT  CHESTER,  1682 


PENN’S  LANDING  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  1682 


Treating  with 


PEACE  WITH  THE  INDIANS  was  one  of  Penn’s  greatest  desires,  and  even 
though  he  owned  all  of  Pennsylvania  by  virtue  of  his  royal  charter  from 
King  Charles  II,  he  purchased  the  land  from  the  tribes  who  lived  there. 
According  to  legend,. the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Quaker  leader  and  the 
Indians  took  place  under  an  e!m  tree  at  Shackamaxon.  Benjamin  West, 
America’s  great  eighteenth-century  artist,  did  the  famous  painting  of  this 
scene. 


the  Indians 


THE  SHACKAMAXON  MONU- 
MENT, erected  in  Philadelphia, 
(shown  here  in  a nineteenth-cen- 
tury view)  marks  the  traditional 
site  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
meetings  in  Pennsylvania  history. 


AFTER  THE  SHACKAMAXON 
MEETING,  Ta  minent,  a chief  of 
the  Unami  tribe  of  the  Delaware 
Indians,  presented  his  friend  Wil- 
liam Penn  with  this  famous  wam- 
pum belt  of  white  and  purple  beads 
made  from  clam  shells.  Its  de- 
sign symbolizes  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  white  man  and  the 
Indian. 


The  'Lady  Governor' 


HANNAH  CALLOWHILL  was  31  when  she  married  widowed  51 -year-old 
William  Penn  in  March,  1696,  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 
Hannah  was  neither  as  comely  as  Culi,  nor  as  devout  a Quaker,  but  she  was  a 
warm,  sincere,  and  capable  woman  who  preferred  wearing  luxurious  clothing 
rather  than  plain  Quaker  garb.  She  accompanied  Penn  on  his  second  visit 
to  America.  After  her  husband  suffered  a devasting  stroke  in  1712  and 
until  his  death  in  1718,  Hannah  was  in  fact,  but  not  in  name,  governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Second  Journey 


THE  SLATE  ROOF  HOUSE  is  shown  in  a photograph  taken  shortly  before 
its  demolition  in  1867.  When  the  Penns  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  Decem- 
ber, 1699,  the  weather  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  to  their  country 
home,  Pennsbury  Manor,  and  they  spent  the  winter  in  this  Philadelphia  man- 
sion. William  and  Hannah  Penn’s  son  John,  “The  American,”  was  born 
here  in  1700,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Governor  drafted  the  Charter  of 
Privileges. 
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JAMES  LOCAN  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  Penn  aboard  the 
“Canterbury,”  serving  as  the  Proprietor’s  secretary.  Remaining 
in  the  province,  Logan  became  prominent  in  public  affairs 
and  a renowned  scholar.  He  owned  one  of  the  largest  libraries 
in  colonial  America,  whch  he  kept  at  Stenton,  his  mansion. 


HHE  CHARTER  OF  PRIVILEGES  was  a revised  constitution  for  Pennsylvania 
lagreed  to  by  Penn  and  the  Assembly  in  1700  just  before  the  Proprietor  re- 
:turned  to  England.  Remaining  in  effect  until  1776,  it  gave  the  Assembly  full 
legislative  powers  and  permitted  the  three  lower  counties  (present  Dela- 
iware,  which  Penn  ruled  but  did  not  own)  to  have  a separate  legislature. 


The  City  of 
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PHILADELPHIA,  AMERICA’S 
FIRST  PLANNED  CITY,  was  de- 
signed by  Thomas  Holme,  whom 
Penn  appointed  as  his  surveyor- 
general. 


THE  SOUTHEAST  PROSPECT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  by  Peter 
Cooper,  is  the  only  known  view  of  the  “City  of  Brotherly  Love”  that  dates 
from  Penn’s  era. 


Brotherly  Love 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS  REPRESENTATION  OF  WILLIAM  PENN  was  created 
by  A.  Stirling  Calder.  This  old  photograph  shows  the  renowned  statue 
before  it  was  placed  atop  Philadelphia’s  City  Hall. 


The  Rulers 


CHARLES  I was  King  when  William  Penn  was  born.  Penn’s 
father  had  begun  his  naval  career  under  Charles  and  had 
earned  the  respect  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  a fact  which  was 
to  help  him  and  his  son  in  later  years.  The  ill-fated  monarch 
was  beheaded  in  1649. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  death 
mask  reveals  the  strong  character 
of  the  leader  of  the  Puritan  forces 
who  had  Charles  I executed  and 
who  established  the  Common- 
wealth. He  and  his  son  Richard 
ruled  England  from  1649  to  1659. 
Under  the  elder  Cromwell’s  un- 
stable regime,  William  Penn’s 
father  rose  from  Captain  to  Ad- 
miral and  was  then  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  of  London  and  stripped 
of  his  rank. 
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of  England 


CHARLES  II,  “The  Merry  Monarch,”  was  restored  to  the  English  throne  in 
1660.  He  was  a good  friend  of  the  Penns.  He  knighted  Admiral  Penn,  and 
in  1681  he  granted  Pennsylvania  to  William. 


JAMES  II,  ‘Dismal  Jimmy,”  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his 
brother’s  death  in  1685.  William  Penn  became  a close  friend 
of  the  unfortunate  James,  who  was  deposed  by  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688. 


ANNE,  Queen  Mary’s  sister,  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  William  III  in  1702.  More  liberal 
towards  the  Quakers  than  her  predecessors,  she 
assured  them  of  her  protection.  With  Anne  on  the 
throne,  Penn  remained  in  favor  at  court  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  active  life.  By  the  time  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  I in  1714,  Penn  was  an  invalid 
in  retirement. 


WILLIAM  III  and  his  co-ruler,  Mary  II,  succeeded 
James  in  1 688  after  a brief  interregnum.  Suspecting 
Penn  of  plotting  to  restore  James  to  the  throne, 
and  because  of  alleged  unrest  in  the  colony,  the 
monarchs  confiscated  Pennsylvania  in  1692,  not 
returning  it  to  the  Proprietor  until  1694.  As  condi- 
tions for  getting  back  his  Province,  Penn  had  to 
promise  that  Pennsylvania  would  contribute  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  colonial  war  then  raging  against 
France,  and  that  he  would  go  to  America  and  per- 
sonally administer  the  office  of  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


An  Exponent  of 


RICKMANSWORTH  was  the  first  home  of  William  and  Culi  Penn.  It  is 
representative  of  the  gracious  English  homes  to  which  the  Penns  were  ac- 
customed. 


racious  Living 


PENNSBURY  MANOR  is  the  country  estate  which  Penn  established  near 
Philadelphia.  Selecting  the  site  on  his  first  trip  to  Pennsylvania,  he  directed 
most  of  its  construction  by  mail.  He  and  his  family  lived  here  during  his 
second  visit  to  the  province.  Pennsbury  is  testimony  to  Penn’s  fondness  for 
the  life  of  the  country  gentleman.  The  original  manor  house,  which  fell  into 
ruin  in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  re-created  and  is  maintained  as 
a museum  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
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A Gallery  of 


WSLLIAM  PENN,  shown  in  a 
painting  by  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury American  artist  Henry  In- 
man, was  the  devoted  father  of 
a large  family. 


Family  Portraits 


RICHARD  PENN  (1706-1771),  the  youngest  of 
the  three  surviving  sons  of  William  and  Hannah, 
inherited  a quarter  interest  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
sons,  John  and  Richard,  served  as  lieutenant  gov- 
ernors of  the  Province. 


JOHN  PENN  (1700-1746),  “The  American,”  as 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  William  and  Hannah 
Penn,  inherited  a one-half  interest  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother  Thomas. 


THOMAS  PENN  (1702-1775),  inherited  a quarter  interest  in  Pennsylvania 
from  his  father  and  a half  interest  from  his  brother  John.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  Province  and  lived  in  Philadelphia  for  nine  years  (1732-1  741  ) . 
In  1751  he  married  Lady  Juliana  Fermor,  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret. 
After  his  marriage  he  ceased  being  a Quaker  and  accounted  himself  a mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  as  eventually  did  all  of  the  William  Penn’s 
direct  descendants. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THOMAS  PENN,  dressed  in  elaborate  silks  and  satins 
and  lush  velvets,  were  painted  by  the  fashionable  English  artist  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  This  portrait  graphically  illustrates  the  differences  between  the 
younger  Penns  and  their  Quaker  grandfather. 


The  Journeys  End 


WILLIAM  PENN  DIED  JULY  30,  1718.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  plain  Friends  meeting  house  at  Jordans,  England. 


Additional  Readings 

Many  books  have  been  written  about  William  Penn,  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  traditions  he  fostered.  Anyone  wanting  to  learn  more  about 
these  subjects  should  visit  his  local  library  and  consult  the  card  catalog,  which 
will  list  a number  of  well-known  works.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  their 
studies  further  should  consult  the  relevant  works  listed  in  Norman  B.  Wilkin- 
son (comp.).  Bibliography  of  Pennsylvania  History  (Harrisburg:  Pennsyl- 
vanfa  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  1957),  and  Oscar  Handlin  and 
others  (eds.).  Harvard  Guide  to  American  History  (Cambridge;  Harvard 
University  Press,  1960). 

There  are  helpful  sketches  of  Penn  in  most  encyclopedias  and  in  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography.  More  detail  can  be  found  in  biographies 
of  Pennsylvania’s  founder.  Hildegarde  Poison’s  William  Penn:  Quaker  Hero 
(New  York;  Random  House,  1961  ) gives  a fine,  lively  picture  of  the  many- 
sided  Quaker  leader,  and  although  it  is  primarily  written  for  youngsters  (ages 
ten  to  fifteen),  it  contains  enough  of  interest  to  merit  its  being  read  by 
people  of  any  age.  The  most  recent  full-length  adult  biography  of  Penn  is 
Catherine  Owens  Peare’s  William  Penn  ( Philadelphia  : j . B.  Lippincott,  1 957 ) , 
a well  written,  amply  documented  work  which  contains  a bibliography  of 
all  of  William  Penn’s  writings.  Also  useful  is  the  William  Penn  Tercentenary 
Committee,  Remember  William  Penn,  1644-1944  (Harrisburg:  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  1945). 

Much  material  on  Penn  and  his  numerous  descendants  has  been  printed 

in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.  Eugene  E.  Doll,  ed.. 
The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Index,  Volumes  1-75 

(Philadelphia:  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1954)  is  an  invaluable 
research  aid. 

Penn  must  be  measured  in  part  by  the  ideas  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Commonwealth.  A brightly  written  volume  tracing  the  continuing  tradition 
of  the  “Holy  Experiment’’  is  Paul  A.  W.  Wallace,  Pennsylvania:  Seed  of  a 
Nation  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1962).  Another  recent  work,  Edwin 
A.  Bronner,  William  Penn’s  “Holy  Experiment’’:  The  Founding  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1681-1701,  traces  the  development  of  Penn’s  colony  from  its 
founding  to  his  final  departure  in  1701. 
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